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Morgan College 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 

COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S.. 
and B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in 
Education. Certificates for high school 
teaching. 

RATING—Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
Middle States and Md.,—by the State Board 
of Education of Md.—by boards of educa- 
tion in other states,—by the University 
Senate of the M. E. Church. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 
FACULTY—wUniversity trained. 


SITE—HBighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—July 1, to August 9. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 23, 1929. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 
23rd-27th. Upper Classes, September 26th- 
27th. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. 


A STANDARD LAW SCHOOL located at the 
Nation's Capital and offering courses of th -two 
weeks’ duration leading to the degree of LL. 


FULL TIME DAY SCHEDULE embraci a cur- 
riculum requiring twelve hours per week for three 
years. 


PART TIME AFTERNOON-EVENING SCHEDULB 
embracing a curriculum requiring ten hours per 
week for four years. 


CAREFULLY selected library of 15,000 volumes, 
including the Supreme Court Reports of the Nation 
and of ALL the States to the National Reporter 
System, the complete National Reporter System, the 
American Digest, ali the American selected case 
series, the National Citation System covering every 
State in the Union and all the case law of Great 
Britain with accompanying digest from the Year 
present time. Open from 10 A. M. 
to 


FACULTY of twelve, under the Deanship of Mr. 
Chief Justice Fenton W. Booth of the United States 
Court of Claims, including Two Judges and Ten 
other Recognized Specialists. 


First Semester Begins October 1, 1929 


For further information address 
JAMES C. WATERS, JR., Secretary 
420 Firru Street, N. W. 
Wasuinton, D. C. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 

In addition to the college curriculum, work 

is offered in the departments: 

Theological Law 

Teachers College Commercial 

Pre-Medical 


For additional information address the President. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity Scheel 


vorthern universities. Debating, 
ethletics, all live features. 
For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College Courses 


Senior and Junior and Sophomore 
Colelge Courses 


For information address 
The President 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


Richmond, Virginia 
NOW—Ar Academy 


Eventually—A College for the 
Education of — 


This institution which has been set apart for the 
separate education of some women ever since its 
founding in 1883, will, in the immediate future, 
devote every ene upon grade, and, especially, 
academic work only, since college work has been 
discontinued for the present. It is an aceredited high 
school by the State of Virginia, and offers two 
sourses: a General Course and a College Preparatery 
Course which will admit to any college. 

Hartshorn offers, besides its pure scholastic cur- 
riculum, a home influence where the devélopment of 
Cbristian character is the fundamental purpose. 

Send for a catalogue to the dent. 


OAVID G. MULLISON, President Richmond, Va. 


Please mention Orrortuntty, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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: year the National Negro Business League 
convenes in the city of Indianapolis with two 
important and significant achievements recorded. 
For the first time Negro busi- 
Negro Business ness enterprise has been chart- 
in Transition ¢d and mapped, its geographi- 
cal locale in relation to other 
business enterprises determined and the extent and 
kind of merchandizing in which Negroes are en- 
gaged definitely ascertained. The survey recently 
completed under the auspices of the League should 
be of invaluable aid to future Negro business de- 
velopment, since it reveals approximately the fields 
in which the Negro entrepeneur is finding the most 
favorable returns and gives a critical analysis of 
the most glaring weaknesses from which Negro 
business enterprise suffers. 
In addition to the survey the League has taken 


the first step towards effective organization of the 
Negro retailer. Under the direction of Albon 


Holsey, Secretary of the League, Negro grocery 
stores in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
Montgomery, Alabama, were effectually consoli- 
dated for the purpose of group advertising and 
group buying. Like other retailers Negro retailers 
face chain store competition. And in bringing 
about this type of organization the National Negro 
Business League enables the Negro retailer to mar- 
shal his resources so that he may meet the com- 
petition of quantity buying with his maximum pur- 
chasing power. Otherwise, like many individual mer- 
chants, the Negro merchant is doomed to failure. 
The National Negro Business League has made 
a splendid beginning. Its study of Negro business 
was confined to the entrepeneur. Therefore, cor- 
porate Negro business was outside the scope of the 
survey. Banking and insurance have been the 
fields which have called for the Negroes’ most 
sustained effort, and in which the largest amount of 
capital has been invested. A study of the Negro 
bank and the Negro insurance company, not as 
individual units but as a part of the economic 
structure of America, should be commenced as 
soon as possible. The history of the Negro bank, 
its possibilities and its limitations in the light of 
the methods of modern finance would not only be 
a distinct contribution to the economic history of 
the Negro but should be of immeasurable value to 
those who administer the affairs of Negro finan- 
cial institutions, 
As for insurance companies, the same thing 
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holds true. Perhaps no single commercial effort 
has exerted as much influence on Negro economic 
life as the Negro insurance company. It has been 
both a weapon of defense and offense. On the 
one hand it has attempted to overcome the dis. 
crimination which American insurance companies 
have practised against the Negro in the matter of 
classification of risks and, therefore, premium 
costs; and on the other it has attempted to provide 
Negro youth who desire to enter this field of en- 
deavor with a chance to work. Of all Negro busi- 
ness the insurance company is the most popular 
and has the greatest hold on the masses of the race. 
Here then is an important phase of Negro busi- 
ness which needs careful and comprehensive re- 
search as to methods of organization, administra- 
tion and investment, 

The possibility of the Negro building a self- 
contained and self sufficient and separate economic 
entity in America is remote to say the least. But 
that successful business enterprises can be con- 
ducted is a matter of record. In undertaking to 
improve the efficiency and extend the scope of 
Negro business the National Negro Business 
League is rendering a valuable and much needed 
service. 


HE Right Reverend Bishop Cannon, belliger- 
ent prelate of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, is highly desirous, according to press dis- 
patches, of making Washing- 
The Model ton, D. C., a model city. Since 
City Washington is the capital of 
these United States, it should 
be, this distinguished churchman avers, the city 
perfect. In order to bring this to pass he suggests 
that the so-called Blue Laws, dealing with the ob- 
servance of Sunday, as interpreted by the Pro- 
testant Evangelical churches, shall be rigidly en- 
forced. He contemplates a Sunday devoted to re- 
ligious meditation and worship; a Sunday when 
all work ceases, when motion pictures, theatres and 
baseball games shall offer no temptation to those 
whose spirit is willing but whose flesh is weak. 
One may be less sanguine than the Bishop in his 
hope for a return to the customs of an earlier age. 
But one can easily agree that the capital of the 
nation should represent all that is best in American 
life in practice as well as in theory. 
We agree that the model city of the nation should 
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be one in which the spirit of the constitution should 
be observed and the laws of the land enforced. 
Therefore, we hope that in addition to his propa- 
gation of the Blue Laws the fighting bishop will 
take up his cudgel against the flagrant violations 
of the constitution which are rife in the capital city. 
For there American citizens are discriminated 
against because of race, color and previous con- 
dition of servitude. There, race prejudice mani- 
fests itself in the public schools, the public play- 
grounds, the Y, M. C, A., the Y. W. C. A. and the 
church. Aye, in the very government itself, dis- 
crimination in violation of the spirit of the con 
stitution is widely prevalent. 

We have always been of the opinion that Wash- 
ington should be the mode] city of the nation—a 
city which is the ideal toward which all other cities 
might grow. We will gladly join the bishop in his 
crusade to that end. 


E was one of the successful Negroes of his 
community, 
There was no mistaking the pride he felt as he 
showed us through his home. 
of His enthusiasm was tempered 
Books a bit by a natural modesty, yet 
we could see that he loved 
these spacious rooms, the fine old colonial stair- 
way, the stone fireplace and the floors of hard 
wood and the square windows, looking out on a 
little plot of lawn, closely cut and as green as a 
spot of Killarney. 


“I don’t know much about furniture,” he said. 
“The madame selected that.” He added shyly, “I 
rather like modern stuff—but she—she goes in for 
antiques.” 

He need not have been apologetic. The furnish- 
ings were in splendid taste and followed the pre- 
vailing mode. Antiques and authentic copies of 
antiques, early American in design and style, were 
arranged with an eye for beauty and comfort. 
Hooked rugs and colorful draperies added warmth 
and an atmosphere of good cheer. 


It was a beautiful home in every particular. 


And yet there was something missing. The feel- 
ing that something was missing grew as one at- 
tempted to recal] the home jn its details after leav- 
ing. Something was missing that one would 
expect in such a home—something necessary— 
something vital. 


We could not recall seeing any books. 
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mee equality of blacks and whites in America 
must be fearfully imminent. So one would 
judge from the uproar which was aroused in the 
Southern press by the act of 
oficial courtesy which was ex- 
tended by the first lady of the 
land, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, to 
the wife of the Congressman representing the first 
district of the sovereign state of Illinois, Mrs. 
Oscar DePriest. Surely nothing less than an im- 
pending catastrophe could precipitate such a dis- 
play of temper, amounting in some instances almost 
to insult to the wife of the chief executive of the 
nation. If the era of social equality is thus so near 
that the exercise of common courtesy on the part of 
the gentle mistress of the White House is sufficient 
to usher it in, then the elaborate precautions which 
America and the South especially have taken to 
prevent it have been in vain. 

The fear of social equality is at once terrifying 
in its intensity and inexplicable by the ordinary 
processes of reasoning. So potent is this fear that 
any contact between the races on terms of equality, 
political, industrial, social in the South provokes 
a tumescent rage that defies reason, logic and com- 
mon sense. To stay the onset of social equality the 
South devised segregation of the races and in- 
augurated the systematic humiliation of the Negro 
through the Jim Crow car and a thousand other 
irritating and offensive regulations. To prevent 
social equality the South for fifty years has per- 
mitted the law to be flouted and the function of the 
courts to be usurped by the mob. Because social 
equality threatened, the South refused to grant to 
Negro manhood and womanhood its common desig- 
nation in the English language, Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 

At the same time the South has maintained that 
there is physical aversion of thé-white to the black, 
that the Negro is inferior by divine fiat and that his 
inferiority forever condemns him to the lower 
levels of existence in spite of environment or edu- 
cation or what not. This being the case, it is dif- 
ficult to understand the so-called menace of social 
equality. Negroes, even though they wished it, 
could not enforce social equality on a people to 
whom they were repellent and to whom they were 
forever inferior. One ordinarily does not seek or 
accept social intimacies with those who are physi- 
cally repulsive to them, nor does one sure of his 
position in life fear the aspirations of his proven 
inferiors. 

But if the attitude of the South as to equality 
between the races does not lend itself easily to 
analysis, what can be said of the fear that social 
equality will bring about intermarriage? This 
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fear expressed by thousands of Southern leaders in 
speeches, books, sociological treatises and in race 
purity laws passed or proposed by not a few 
Southern legislatures is engaging in its implica- 
tions. For unmistakably it implies, since marriage 
in America is contingent upon the mutual consent 
of both contracting parties, not only that Negro 
youth en masse are waiting anxiously to take the 
hands of myriad fair haired Southern maidens in 
the holy bonds of matrimony, but also that these 
proud daughters of the Sunny South will succumb 
readily to the charms of their dusky suitors. 

Even the thought of such an eventuality would 
be contemptuously dismissed in the South by those 
very persons who on every possible occasion rally 
the valiant defenders of white supremacy to more 
vigorous efforts to humiliate and oppress the 
Negro. Therefore, the minutest courtesy toward 
the Negro, if it comprehends a recognition of per- 
sonality, invites wholesale denunciation and bitter 
censure. 

How much longer will the ghost of intermarriage 
affright and paralyze the intelligence of the South? 
When will this senseless fear cease to obstruct a 
rational approach to her economic and social prob- 
lems? For too long now it seems Social Equality 
has been the windmill against which the Don 
Quixotes of a lost chivalry have shattered their 
lances. 


(0* the eve of his proposed departure for the 

United States, where he had hoped to see his 
friends and to obtain a brief rest from the arduous 
labor of his office, William T. 
Francis, United States Minister- 
Resident and Consul General to 
Liberia, was stricken with yel- 
low fever. To the great number of his friends and 


William T. 
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admirers, both black and white, who awaited with 
tense anxiety the occasional bulletins from his 
bedside and who were aware of his courageous 
fight against the insidious ravages of this dread 
disease, the news of his death was a tremendous 
shock. 


William T. Francis was a man of unusual dis. 
cernment and exceptional balance; a competent 
and resourceful attorney; a tireless worker in be- 
half of his race and a gracious gentleman. Though 
of a sensitive nature, the quips and scorn which 
were his lot as a Negro never evoked in him bit- 
terness. With uncanny penetration he saw the 
conflicting motives behind the visible expressions 
of race prejudice in America. Elevated by his 
energy and ability to a position above that of his 
fellows, he never lost touch with them; and to 
their aspirations and ambitions he gave himself 
without stint. 


In the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, Francis was 
the dynamo which energized the Negro people, and 
he was also the link which connected them with 
the best intelligences of the larger white popula- 
tion. He was without duplicity as he was without 
ostentation, and he had the quiet courage of those 
who are truly unafraid. 

For five years he acted as Vice Chairman of the 
St. Paul Urban League Board, and at the same 
time he held a similar office in the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. 
In his mind there was no confusion as to the fune- 
tions of these organizations and no lingering doubt 
as to their need. It is given to few men in their 
lifetime to see the results of their efforts in behalf 
of their fellow men. Alas, this was not vouchsafed 
to Francis. He died, however, with the knowledge 
that all of his life he had served his race. his 
country and his God. 
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The Negro Retailer and the Department 
of Commerce 


UME has said that “A public becomes powerful 
in proportion to the opulence and extensive 
commerce of its private men.” This pronounce- 
ment, born of a philosophic study of the history 
of the world, is as applicable to the American 
Negro as to any other group. 
Commerce, as we today understand it, is the 
distribution, or buying and sell- 


By James A. Jackson 


beyond reason. However the ambition for advance 
was gratified. Today Negro educational methods 
have become standardized. 

Having successfully met the need for funda- 
mental improvement, the Negro has now come to 
a period when the Race seems ready to absorb 
a knowledge of business and to accomplish a 

rounding out of its develop- 


ing of goods. It is upon com- 
mercial successes that the 
progress of the American na- 
tion has been predicated. Agri- 
culture, mining and the indus- 
tries incident to the basic pro- 
duction of commodities are 
creators of wealth. Commerce 
concerns itself with the dis- 
tribution of goods and the cir- 
culation of that wealth. It is 
a complex thing, this com- 
merce, and it is not surprising 


Commerce. 


of Commerce. 


James A. Jackson is a Business 
Specialist in charge of Small Busi- 
ness Unit, Domestic Commerce 


Division, U. S. Department of 


He is the first Negro to hold 
such a position in the Department 
He was formerly 
a member of the staff of the 
BILLBOARD MAGAZINE. 


ment, Recognizing this, the 
government through the United 
States Department of Com- 
merce, is making an effort to 
include the Negro in its as- 
sistance to the business of the 
country. The sole purpose of 
the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is to help 
business; and this fact is gen- 
erally recognized by the organ- 
ized business of the country. 
The Negro, however, due to 
lack of business experience, 


that the Negro has only recent- 
ly given any appreciable mass 
consideration of the subject. 

Within a comparatively few years, the leaders 
of the race have come to recognize the importance 
of developing the commercial phase of life. Like- 
wise the general mercantile interests of the coun- 
try have begun to regard the Negro market as a 
significant factor in the merchandising of the 
country . 

Everywhere one hears, deploring remarks con- 
cerning the Negro’s lack of business, for it has 
become impressed upon the consciousness of the 
people that the economic well-being of the Race 
is dependant upon its acquiring a place in the 
commercial structure of the country. Rather than 
deplore the past, it behooves Negro business men 
intelligently to approach the problem of improving 
present conditions. 

There has been a certain logical sequence in the 
progress of the Negro race in the United States 
since 1865. The need for employment was the 
first consideration and for some years, the Freed- 
man’s Bureau wrestled with the problem of 
gainfully employing a bewildered group. That 
accomplished, the need for education became mani- 
fest; and for two score years, there were appeals 
to philanthropists and legislators for the estab- 
lishment of schools. 

From these schools, sometimes mere parodies 
of educational institutions with high sounding 
names, there issued numbers of graduates, most all 
of whom were trained, adequately or otherwise, 
for the professions, There was endured a period 
of adulation for titles that connoted learning. 
Oftimes, the titles were ambitious or enthusiastic 


absence of trade organizations 
of adequate numbers and scope, and the too gen- 
eral absence of mercantile mindedness, has not as 
yet been asking for and receiving as much of this 
government assistance as is available to him on 
precisely the same terms as it is to all citizens. 

This service should greatly help meeting one of 
the serious needs of the race busin oup, viz., 
sound information upon which to ae. ment 
upon business problems. 

Another need, liquid capital as represented by 
credit facilities and banking accommodations will 
come naturally as banks are established and 
strengthened within the group; and undeniable 
evidence of business ability and business volume 
is presented to financial institutions of the general 
public. 

The third great need, business volume will come 
when the Negro in business lays aside the appeal 
to his market on strictly race premises and sub- 
stitutes the economy of profits for the prevailing 
economics of emotion. Briefly, when the same 
standards as prevail with all business are met by 
the Negro merchant; when he learns to buy closer, 
sell on a closer margin and depend upon frequency 
of turnover for profits, to advertise intelligently 
and to budget his business. 

The notion that other business folk are deter- 
mined that the race shall not succeed in business 
is erroneous. It, too, must be dispelled if com- 
mercial success is to be attained. The vast major- 
ity of responsible Americans, those who dominate 
business would rather see the Negro actively com- 
peting with others in business and caring for their 
own interests than to witness any continuation « f 
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the old role of mendicant that has been its place in 
the scheme of things. 

Some of the business helps offered by the Gov- 
ernment, free or at moderate cost are listed below. 
Perhaps one of these publications can be of serv- 
ice, if so, send to the Superintendent of Public 
Documents at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for publications for which a 
charge is listed, or to the Domestic Commerce 
Division at Washington for copies of those pub- 
lications which are listed for free distribut:cn. 

Since retailing is the phase of business that has 
so far prevailed with this group, it is somewhat 
surprising that more of the business element so 
engaged have not availed themselves of the pub- 
lications of the Domestic Commerce Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Retail Store Problems is the title of one pub- 
lication that should command a very considerable 
attention from the smaller business units of the 
country. In this 140-page, paper-bound, volume 
which may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. for the remittance of 20 cents, one 
may find the solution of many of the problems that 
have been vexing the minds of many retail mer- 
chants, 

The eight chapters into which the volume is 
divided are each the result of careful investigations 
by competent authorities. Location, planning, 
management, salesforces, the education of a sales 
force, space leasing, advertising, leasing contracts 
and the «congestion of vehicular trafic are the 
general subjeets treated. These are subdivided 
into more than fifty parts providing a very con- 
centrated and well crystallized discussion of each 
phase of business. 

Retailérs-are invited to avail themselves of this 
publication and to consult the Domestic Commerce 
Division for assistance on any business problem 
not covered for them in the book. 

Retail Store Problems is but one of the many 
publications available to those interested in busi- 
ness; and a number of other releases are listed 
in a catalogue that may be had for the asking. 

Many of these are especially adaptable to the 
use of ‘Golleges and Commercial Schools where 
they would constitute a very definite supplement 
to the text beok instructions. 

Some of the publications issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are: 


Practical Aids to the Independent Merchant—An out- 
line of Department of Commerce work that may assist 
in solving the problems that confront the Independent 
Merchant. Free. 

Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Territories—Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 7. A combined atlas and directory 
of the major and minor centers of distribution in the 
United States. A detailed statistical analysis of grocery 
outlets, both wholesale and retail, and trading popula- 
tion data for 379 markets covering the entire United 
States. $1.25. 

Analyzing Wholesale Distribution Costs—Shows how 
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a hardware wholesaler increased his dollar volume of 
profits by reducing inventory items, dropping unprofitable 
accounts and reducing sales area. Mimeographed pam. 
phlet. Free. 

Analyzing Wholesale Grocery Distribution Costs——A 
study similar to the above hardware report setting forth 
methods resulting in increased profits to a grocery whole 
saler. Mimeographed pamphlet. Free. 

Analyzing Retail Selling Time—A study carried out 
by simple methods available to any retailer, showing 
the cost of selling commodities over the retail counter, 
Printed booklet. Free. 

Commercial Survey of the Philadelphia Marketing Area, 
—Domestic Commerce Series No. 1 (third edition). In 
cludes a statistical appendix giving information to aid 
in marketing goods in this territory. 20 cents. 

Commercial Survey of the Southeastern States —Domes- 
tic Commerce Series No. 19. A survey designed to bring 
out the special characteristics contributing to market 
possibilities in Nerth and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Eastern Tennessee. $1.00. 

Commercial Survey of the Pacific Southwest.—(Field 
work has just been concluded.) 

Planning Salesmen’s Territories...T. 1. B. No. 314 A 
brief study of the elimination of waste in routing sales 
men. Free. 

Market Research Agencies—Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 6. A_ bibliography-directory of market re- 
search agencies in the United States and a list of studies 
available from each agency. (Annual). 15 cents. 

Commercial and Industrial Organizations of the United 
States—Domestic Commerce Series No. 5. A list of 
commercial and industria] associations and groups en- 
gaged in trade promotion and research in commerce and 
industry. (Biennial). 60 cents. 1927-28 edition in 
preparation. 

Trade Association Activities—Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 20. A description of the constructive activi- 
ties of trade associations, 75 cents. 

Advertising for Community Promotion—Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 21. A study of community advertising 
problems and methods and expenditures for such pro- 
grams. 10 cents. 

Commercial Survey of the New England States——An 
analysis of the market factors and possibilities of this 
region (three volumes in preparation). 

Wholesale Grocers Problems.—A study of the prob- 
lems involved in wholesale distribution of groceries. Free. 

Application of the Discount for Cash When Freight 
Is Allowed—Brief report of arguments favoring the ap- 
plication of discount for cash after deducting freight 
allowance and arguments favoring this application before 
deducting freight allowance. Mimeographed. Free. 

Retail Store Problems——Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 9. A compilation of bulletins on retail store prob- 
lems originally issued separately as Measuring a Retail 
Market, Retail Store Planning, Retail Store Location, 
Budgetary Control in Retail Store Management, Educa- 
tion of a Retail Sales Force, Cooperative Retail Adver- 
tising, Department Leasing in Retail Stores and Vehicular 
Traffic Congestion and Retail Business. Price 20 cents. 


In addition to the above named, there are more 
(Continued on Page 260) 
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Dawn at Gulfside 


A Black Chautauqua 


By Henry J. Mason 


RTY miles from New Orleans, Louisiana, and 

five miles from Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
on the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, a huge social 
project is under way. The actual site of this pro- 
ject is at Gulfside, Mississippi, and its name is the 
Gulfside Association. Probably nowhere in Ameri- 
ca is there a more magnificent location for a grt 
recreational and cultural enterprise. The Gulfside 
Association controls six hundred acres of land, 
nearly four hundred of which are owned outright, 
the remainder being under a long time lease. It is 
in the very midst of the resort section of Missis- 
sippi,—an hour’s ride from Biloxi, to which it is 
connected by a modern, paved highway. The com- 
mercial valuation of Gulfside is easily a half mil- 
lion dollars; the cultural and spiritual valuation 
is immeasurable. 

At present the physical equipment of the Gulf- 
side Association consists of an Administration 
Building, with class rooms and assembly hall; 
several cottages for men and women; camp sites 
and cottages for Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts; and a 
spacious hotel, said to be the former home and 
military headquarters of Andrew Jackson. Looking 
from the veranda of the hotel, the eye takes in a 
gleaming white road, the main artery of travel 


along the Gulf; further on an imposing breakwater 
erected by the Government; and beyond this the 
broad blue expanse of the Gulf of Mexico itself. 
There is a mile of unbroken beach front, provid- 
ing excellent bathing facilities. A short distance 
behind the hotel, neath moss covered trees, midst 
a luxurious growth of tropical flowers and plants, 
well worn paths lead to dense woods and the great 
silences of almost virgin forests. . 

Bishop Robert E. Jones, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, conceived the plan of Gulfside,— 
a black Chautauqua. For many years he has been a 


. popular speaker at the various Chautauquas con- 


ducted -by his church. The idea of constructing a 
recreational center for his race, which would at 
the same time provide some opportunities for cul- 
tural development, became more fixed in the Bish- 
op’s mind as he contrasted the multiple opportun- 
ities available to whites with the meager facilities 
available to blacks. In Mississippi and Louisiana 
there is a black population in excess of a-million 
and a half. In ‘his own church there are -twenty- 
one Negro conferences with a total constituency 
of almost two. million members, the great majority 
of whom live in the south: Té provide «a play- 
ground for these was not enough, It must be more 
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than a playground. It must be a place where city 
. pastors might go and learn something about the 
' problems of city life, of housing and health; and 
of industry; where rural pastors could assemble 
and be instructed not only in the technique of 
saving souls but of saving lives; where tired 
mothers might go and rest and yet learn some- 
thing, o& Home Economics and the scientific care 
of-children; where Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
workers might hold staff conferences and dis- 
cuss problems peculiar to their community 
and their race; where Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
might camp and learn the laws of nature and the 
lore of the Scout. 


Six years ago Bishop Jones inaugurated this pro- 
gram of the Gulfside Association. The idea has met 
with an enthusiastic response. It has received sub- 
stantial aid and encouragement from the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation and the Rosenwald Fund, besides 
gifts from many individuals and churches. Such a 
project from its very nature cannot be commer. 
cialized. It must depend primarily on the support 
which philanthropy gives. The fact that two of the 
great p itmthropics foundations have placed funds 
at the disposal of the Gulfside Association is evi- 
dence of its importance and the possibility»ef- its 
future. 

For the: year 1929 the following program is be- 
ing conducted: 


Short Course—Home Economics. 

Health Conference. 

School of Practical Methods for Rural Pastors. 
School of Religious Education. 

Institute of Social Work. 

Mother’s Camp. 
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Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Conference. 
Boy Scouts. | 

Girl Reserves. 

School of Missions. 

Camp for Underprivileged Boys. 


A partial list of speakers scheduled for the 
summer of 1929 includes: 


Dr. George Vincent, Rockefeller Foundation, 
New York ‘City. 

Bishop W. J. ‘Walls, A. M. E. Zion Church. 

Dr. C. H. Tobias, International Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary. 

Dr. W. W. Alexander, Secretary, Commission 

on Interracial Cooperation. 

Dr. W. A. C. Hughes, Board of Home Missions, 
M. E. Church. 

Dr. Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institute. 

Miss Florence M. Read, Spelman College. 

E. A. Carter, Editor, Opportunity Magazine. 

Forrester Washington, Director, Atlanta School 
of Social Work. 

Dean S$. Yarborough, Atlanta School of Social 
Work. 

Dr. H. E. Lloyd, Pastor, First M. E. Church, 
Blairsville, Pa. 

Dr. O. R. Miller, Pastor, First M. E. Church, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. Ernest Waring, Editor, Western Christian 
Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mississippi has not heretofore exhibited many 
examples of interracial goodwill. Gulfside seems 
to be an exception to the general rule. Here there 
has been evinced on the part of the white populace 
a spirit of friendliness and cooperation which may 
well presage a new era in race relations. 
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A Study of the Negro Families in the Pinewood 
Avenue District of Toledo, Ohio 


By Everett JoHNSON 


ao a year ago, it was felt, by several social 
agencies in the city of Toledo, that some study 
should be made of the families in the city’s major 
Negro district. This was necessary in order to 
have some basis upon which to deal intelligently 
with the Negro families of the entire city. Accord- 
ingly, the district which is noted on the accom- 
panying map as 


is the primary residential district, and represents, 
as far as employment is concerned, the homes of 
the Negro middle class, and shows a more hetero- 
geneous grouping than the other districts. 
This district, although not the oldest district in 
the city of Toledo, as far as the history of the 
entire city is concerned, is the district which bor- 

ders directly up- 


the Pine wood on the down- 
Avenue District, town business 
was designated es section, and the 
as the district to employes of 
be studied. this district are 
In order to / primarily drawn 
have a clear 5 re > from this group. 
background, it is oF : From all indica- 
necessary that ” tions, it appears 
one should know that sooner or 
the general situa- ALnuT later this district 
tion among Ne- will contain most 
groes in the city non all of the Na- 
of Toledo. The gro population 
city in itself is = of the city of 
quite different 2 Toledo. 
from most other # od It has been 
cities for several noted, in the last 
reasons: first, be- z few years, the 
cause on a whole - F trend of the 
its Negro popu- Aiea movement of the 
lation is quite ’ population from 
below the pro- the other  dis- 
portion found in Hill Ave. District tricts, with the 
other cities of Canal District possible excep- 


similar size. Sec- 
ondly, rather 
than one heav- 
ily concentrated 
Negro _residen- 
tial section, 
it has eight. 
which are scat- 
tered over the 
various parts of the city. The reason for this may 
possibly be that these eight residential sections are 
all found either in the midst of or bordering on 
the industrial centers of the city, and the people 
in those districts are usually employed by the 
concerns adjacent to their homes. 

A direct example of that is shown in the district 
noted as the Hill Avenue District and the Crystal 
District, both of which are adjacent to the Round 
Houses and shops of the New York Central Rail- 
road, at which most of these Negroes are em- 
ploved. Also, we find in the Stickney Avenue 
District, which is about the second largest Negro 
District, that the majority of Negroes are em- 
ployed by the Willys Seadiend Company, the near- 


est industry to that district. 
So it is with the other districts, with the greatest 
possible exception being the district studied, which 


Colored Districts of Toledo and Tiend of Future Growth 


KEY—Solia Black Areas—Present colored districts. 
Paralle] Lines—Trend of growth 


Pinewood Ave. Dist. (Dist. studied) 
Canton Ave. District 

Yondota District 

Crystal District 

Summit Ave. District 

Stickney Ave. District 


tion of the Stick- 
ney Avenue Dis- 
trict, into this 
District, with this 
district stretching 
northward and 
westward from 
its former con- 
fines. Geograph- 
ically, it is approximately the-center of the city, 
and any great increase would have to be made 
primarily to the west, as the east and south limits 
run into the business section, and the northern 
limits run into the most select winter residential 
sections of the city, leaving only the westward 
limit as a possibility for any further overflow. 
Toledo shews a close similarity to other north- 
ern cities, perhaps not from the standpoint of seg- 
regation or discrimination, but from a standpoint 
of the Negro population itself. There is decidedly 
a strong line between the old families of Toledo 
and the newcomers, with the old families repre- 
senting a hopeless minority. There is the feeling, 
which is prevalent, that the length of time in the 
city is the measure of fitness for leadership and 
that the judgment of the mass rests in the hands 


of this minority, This sentiment is disappearing 
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gradually, as the influx from the other places be- 
gins to make its influence felt. 


POPULATION 

The district studied in the survey, known 
as the Pinewood Avenue District, is bounded 
by the following streets: Washington, Erie, Dorr, 
Ewing and the Creek. Out of a total of 548 fam- 
ilies studied, it was found that 461 were whole 
fanrilies,. and 87, or 16 per cent, were broken. 
This percentage is high, as compared with the 
average population of the city. In the same fam- 
ilies, we find a total of 741 children, or 1.3 per cent 
child per family. This is low for the general 
population. 

In order to verify more thoroughly these figures, 
we have turned first to the survey made in October 
1923 by Mr. Forrester B. Washington, and we find 
in his figures for the same district that the average 
Negro family had two children. From the Board 
of Education, we find that there are approximately 
1700 Negro students in the public schools, We 
have endeavored to ascertain the actual population 
by the comparison of figures, and by estimates 
given by the Chamber of Commerce, the Toledo 
Public Library, the Social Service Federation and 
the Frederick Douglass Community Association, 
which was founded by the late Albertus Brown, who 
himself came to Toledo to practice law, and who 
sensed the necessity for adequate facilities for 
the social and recreational needs of the people. 
Comparing all the figures submitted, we feel 
safe in assuming that there are approximately 14,- 
000 Negroes in the city of Toledo, an increase of 
40 per cent over the figures of 1923. Using the 
estimate of 305,000 as the entire population of 
Toledo, we find the Negro comprises about 4.5 
per cent of the population. Upon investigation 
of the different churches and various industrial 
concerns, we find that 40 per cent of the total 
Negro population are single men, and 20 per cent 
children, with about 8 per cent single women. This 
would mean about 5600 single Negro men to 1120 
single Negro women in the city of Toledo. This 
may help to answer many of the problems which 
are present in this district. 

MIGRATION 

Figures show that the length of time spent in 
the city of Toledo by the average Negro is about 
nine years. This figure includes the native born, 
as well as the recent migrant. It is interesting to 
note that 84 per cent of the Negroes of Toledo are 
migrants, and of this number, 33.4 per cent were 
from so-called East South Central States—Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi; the 
second largest group, or 26.3 per cent were born 
in the East North Central States—Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois and Indiana; the third largest group, or 
16.6 per cent were born in the South Atlantic 
States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida; the fourth largest group, 9.2 
per cent were born in the West South Central States 
—Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. The 
other states of the United States and Canada fur- 
nished the remainder, or about 14.5 per cent. 
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Since the survey of 1923, one finds that the lar. 
gest increase has come from the second group— 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. This only 
corroborates the well-known opinion that Toledo 
has not received the direct migration, but has heen 
the indirect place of residence. Toledo has not been 
a lure in the same serse as the other larger north- 
ern cities, and many of the migrants, who have gone 
to the other cities first, have ultimately come to 
Toledo to stay. It has been found that southern 
Ohio, that part of Ohio south of Columbus, has 
been the direct stopping place of most of the mi- 
grants, with Michigan next, and Indiana, third. 
This fact should be considered as a matter of ut- 
most importance to the employers of Toledo, be- 
cause it means a more contented and stabilized 
Negro laborer, and a Negro citizenry who will 
have greater civic interest, because they have come 
to Toledo to make their homes, 
Housinc 

It is a significant fact that the average number 
of rooms per Negro family is four. Most of the 
families, about 80 per cent, live in the cottage 
type, or, what we have called, the single residence. 
We note a decided movement in certain districts 
of Toledo toward the building of the tenement 
house. Another source of interest to the city of 
Toledo would be to know that 30 per cent of the 
Negro families own, or are buying, their homes. 
This is a much larger proportion of home owners 
than is found in Detroit or Chicago. 

Conpit1ion OF PROPERTY 

Regarding the matter of lighting, we find that 
most of the homes occupied by the Negro are 
lighted by electricity. We find, however, that there 
are a number lighted by gas, and a surprisingly 
large number that are still in a primitive, back- 
wood stage, of using lamplight. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS 

We find that in the houses that are lighted by 
the lamps, that there are not toilet facilities at all, 
except outside. These conditions exist in one block 
in the district studied, and it would be a very easy 
matter for both situations, light and toilet, to be 
remedied. In the same locality, there is not decent 
walking space, and though this pathway could not 
be dignified by being called a street, nevertheless, 
we find a real estate firm is now building a tene- 
ment house thereon, wnich rather than improving 
the neighborhood, will only serve to detract from 
it. 

Tue Necro, HimMseLr 

About 8 per cent of the adult Negroes studied 
in the survey were reported as college graduates, 
and we find that the average Negro in this district 
has completed the seventh grade. This is about 
the average for the country, and is certainly a sign 
of progress along educational lines. 

Rewicious Lire 

Within the district studied there are four Baptist 
churches three churches not connected with the reg- 
ular denominations, and one each of the 7 
denominations: Methodist Episcopal, Color 
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Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion, Presbyterian and Episcopalian. Of the twelve 
church buildings, four are of brick construction, 
and the others are small, inadequate frame build- 
ings, including two of the store-front type. The 
valuation of these buildings is about $175,000. 
To this should be added about $25,000 as the 
value of the parsonages owned by the five larger 
churches in the district, bringing the total valua- 
tion to $200,000 or more. This is a commendable 
showing, when it is remembered that most of these 
buildings have been acquired within the last ten 
years. Five of the pastors of these churches are 
college men, and three are graduates of reputable 
Theological Seminaries. 

One of the findings of the Washington survey 
was that over 66 per cent of the Negro population 
were not members of any church. The percentage 
of membership is about the same today. Concur- 
rent with this apparent failure on the part of the 
churches to increase substantially their membership 
in the past five years is the rapid increase of those 
commercial institutions which serve as breeding 
places for vice and crime. 

While the district is not now overchurched, we 
find that the danger of overchurching is imminent, 
and should be strongly discouraged. Instead of 
establishing more churches, the larger and stronger 
churches should inaugurate programs of extension 
work in the districts of the newcomers. A more 
intensive type of work also could be done, includ- 
ing home visitation, social and recreational activi- 
ties among the young, evening classes in singing, 
auxiliary elementary education, public speaking, 


etc. 

Other than the churches, the Pinewood Avenue 
District is almost wholly devoid of helpful social 
and welfare agencies. e growth of the city, the 
rapid multiplicity of unwholesome agencies and 
the increasing of the leisure time of the Negro 
youth make it imperative that there should be new 
and additional social and religious agencies, It 
should be noted that an expansion campaign of 
the Y. M. C. A. is just now getting under way, 
and that the plans call for a branch of the “Y” 
in the Pinewood Avenue District. A similar in- 
stitution for girls and women, either by establishing 
a Y. W. C. A., or by greatly expanding the 
program of the Colored Working Girls Home, is 
also a vital necessity. 
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Mulatto Dancer 


By Epwarp G. Perru 
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Leisure TIME 

There were 11 pool and billiard rooms studied, 
all of which were licensed, all charging the same 
fee of 5 cents per game, and all running from 7:00 
A, M. to 12:00 midnight. In most of these, we 
find they are not by their appearance any too 
attractive, and their standards are certainly not 
what they should be. Gambling appeared to be 
one of the recreational activities of nearly all of 
these pool rooms, Although in only about one- 
third of them do we find liquor served openly, yet 
in all, with the exception of one, there is always 
the pocket bootlegger, who is ready to furnish 
and deliver liquor to those who wish it. In all 
except two the presence of minors was noted: Boys 
decidedly under the age of eighteen, which is con- 
trary to a City Ordinance. In one, it was found 
that women frequent the place and play cards, 

INDUSTRIAL STATUS 

Today there are about 6,000 Negroes gainfully 
employed in the business establishments of this 
city. The larger groups are found in the automo- 
bile factories, foundries and construction com- 
panies. There has been a steady increase since 
his initial entry into the industries in the number 
that have come into the skilled class, There are 
now of the employed Negro males about 20 per 
cent in the skilled class, and about the same per- 
centage in the semi-skilled. This percentage on 
a whole is not as large as the percentage which is 
found in a number of the other northern industrial 
centers. 

We find a few unusual positions occupied by 
Negroes, such as Master Electrician with a de- 
partment store, and Superintendent of a Building. 
In the last few years, Toledo has seen a great in- 
crease in the employment of women in industry, 
and unfortunately, the Negro woman faces a 
stronger barrier of prejudice in the factories than 
the man, and we find as a result that the majority 
of women employed are either domestic servants, 
or maids, stock girls and elevator girls in the de- 
partment stores. In the last year, Toledo suffered 
a distinct loss in the closing of one of its leading 
factories which has been employing a very large 
percentage of Negro laborers, but those who were 
in the skilled trades were readily located in other 
factories, and scarcity of employment at the present 
day exists for Negroes only in the unskilled class. 
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Fugitive Serfs 


By ALLyn HILL 


> 


USK. 
A silver thread thrown o'er the distant hill 
Where roam innumerable spotted herds. 
Dusk 
Heavy.—with fragrant perfume— 
Of earth—flowers—roses of June. 
We——alone——alone . . . 
Wrapped in a shawl o’ amber sun-rays, 
Lulled by the thrumming o’ distant cars— 
Rest, weary weary. 


Down where willows dip 
Green-jade fingers—lad y-like— 

Jolly in silver-blue pools, 

Way down, where the red road melts 
Into the water— 

And green sea-weed sways in the breeze— 
Rest, weary weary. 


Tired o° the day-song, 
The brightness and glamor of rising— 

W orking—lagging and shirking. 

Tired . . . our prayer-hands in attitude God-like, 
Despising our bodies—divining our souls. 


Dusk 
Visions of past days 

Once thought of as future, 

Savory then,—now unpleasant their view. 
Still, to perfect them, we hope .. . 
Completing the old—beginning the new. 


Dusk. 
The warmth of bodies that hunger, 

Wary of touch, 

Known—unknown—desired, 

Urged by throbs of a tom-tom, a heart beat.—a blood call,— 


Yielding in ecstasy life’s gifts on a pyre. 


Dusk 
And the warmth of an inner fire. 


Prize poem of Phi Lambda Sigma Literary Contest, conducted at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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Housing for Negro Employes, United 
States Steel Corporation 


By Estner Lowey 


ENNESSEE Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. employs 
25,000 of the total 250,000 workers in the 
United States Steel Corporation’s complete labor 
force. The majority of T. C. I. employes are col- 
ored. T. C. I. is the dominant employer of Bir- 
mingham district, including most of Jefferson 
county. It owns and operates at least ten towns 
adjoining its coal and iron ore mines, steel fur- 
naces and mills, and by-product plant. 

There are no accurate figures as to how many 
employes live in the 5,000 available company 
houses. I estimate that not over half do. The rest 
live in commercial private rent houses in Birming- 
ham, Bessemer and Fairfield. A few older and 
more skilled colored employes own their homes 
in these cities. About 400 Negro workers have 
bought—or are buying—homes from the steel cor- 
poration at its “model town,” Fairfield. 

The worst T. C. I. houses for colored workers 
are found in the rear of Bessemer rolling mill, 
an older plant. Negro dwellings at the ore mine, 
Ishkooda 13, were about the same: very plain 
board frame double houses. A young colored min- 
er there said he paid $2 a month for two smali 
rooms, without electric lights, which are provided 
in the larger single white houses across the divid- 
ing gulley. 

At Westfield, the newest village, back of Fair- 
field steel works, Negro workers had the same sort 
of wood frame houses of three, four and five 
rooms, as white workers got in all T. C. I. vil- 
lages. There are only fifteen white families in West- 
field; the rest of the 1500 houses being occupied 
by colored. A Negro worker here told me he paid 
$11 a month for a three room single house with 
front and back porches and electric lights. 


In no T. C. I. village was there running water 
piped inside Negro houses. Even in Westfield, taps 
were shared by several families. Concrete drains 


took away waste water. Outdoor privies, of stand- 
ard sanitary construction, were regular at each 
house in all villages. Central bath houses can be 
used on specified nights, 

T. C. I. housing is considerably better than pri- 
vate rent housing in Birmingham and ag towns. 


Within five minutes walk of downtown Birming- 
ham, blocks of flimsy shacks are crowded together 
as closely as possible, with outdoor privies that 
“overflow and can’t be used at all in rainy wea- 
ther,” as one resident said. Privies and water taps 
in muddy holes are shared by six or eight fam- 
ilies. Further out, where landlords cannot give 
the excuse that zoning for business prevents im- 
proving housing, little better accommodations are 
offered. Rents run $9 to $12 a month for two 
rooms, with water charge extra and lights, too, 
if there are any. 

Also, compared to housing provided by other 
steel companies of Birmingham district, T. C. I. 
rates higher. Woodward Iron Co. houses for col- 
lored workers at its furnace are about like the 
larger firm’s worst. Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
a fairly neat town at its Thomas furnace, where 
colored workers pay $6.55 for a two-room house, 
including electric light and water at a back-door- 
tap. Its coal towns are less attractive. 

But Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. takes the 
prize with its disgraceful “colored quarters”— 
right inside the city of Birmingham. On one flank 
of its northside furnace, there is a double row of 
soiled red shacks on a muddy alley. The tiny 
houses were built about 50 years ago. Most work- 
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ers now use whole houses. Backyards are small 
and privies not over ten feet from the houses, A 
colored woman paused in her vigorous clothes 
washing to tell me that she paid $7.40 a month for 
her four rooms, including light and water from a 
tap fifteen yards from her house. She had a cow 
penned up in a corner of the little yard to “help 
feed my gang,” as she said. Sloss Sheffield has 
another short row of three room red houses with 
larger yards on the other side of the furnace. 

he great iron and steel organizations with few 
exceptions follow the traditional customs of the 
south insofar as equality is concerned. 

In all company villages housing for white work- 
ers—including Italians who had no higher skilled 
jobs than Negro workers—was better than that pro 
vided for colored. White workers pay more rent 
but are paid higher wages, for more skilled work. 

In the ore and coal mines the Negroes are per- 
mitted to do only rougher labor, such as loading. 
So, too, in the steel works, the heavier jobs fall 
to the colored men and seldom is one allowed to 
rise to handle even simple machine controls. | saw 
only two Negro workers in such positions when I 
went through the Fairfield steel works. At the 
blast furnace front, colored workers can rise to 
the job of keeper, but never have a white man 
under them. 

Nowhere can the occupational losses of Negro 
workers in the South be better observed than in 
the railroads of the steel corporations. T. C. I. 
in war-time had nearly half its railroad firemen 
colored but now there is only one. No matter how 
highly skilled colored workers become, they never 
are accorded the industrial designation nor pay to 
which their abilities entitle them in these southern 
steel companies. T. C. I. pays 3lc an hour, 10-hour 
shift, for most of its colored labor. Others pay 
24c an hour, 11-hour day or 13-hour night shift. 
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With few colored workers getting even 50c an 
hour, they cannot afford better housing than the 
average. 

The better T. C. I. towns for Negro workers, 
Westfield and Bayview particularly, were built 
about war-time, They may have been built for 
white residents and given to colored workers when 
the latter increased so rapidly in mines and steel 
works. My impression is that, in the case of West- 
field, the town was built better than usual for 
colored workers in order to hold them when north- 
ern plants were taking so many Negroes from the 
south. A good many of these southern colored steel 
workers to whom | talked had relatives or friends 
in northern plants. always making more pay even 
for the same tasks and in one case double pay from 
another U. S. Steel subsidiary! 

With all the apparent advantages of company 
housing, a great many Negro workers—and white, 
too—have a strong preference for living “outside.” 
A common pears om against the company town 
was that the boss always knows too much about 
the workers who live in it. Other workers told 
me of being called out to work overtiie, when 
the plant got stuck, just because they happened 
to be living close by in the company town and 
couldn’t refuse to come without risking their jobs. 

Rent is charged workers in company houses even 
when the plant or mine is running short iime or 
closed down. When work is resumed, back rent is 
checked off wages. Even some T. C. I. workers 
have found all their pay gobbled up in this way 
so that they had to appeal to the Associated 
Charities or Red Cross for food. But the steel 
companies make contributions yearly to the Com- 
munity Chest—in which the workers bse. 

The T. C. I. company towns are policed by com- 
pany employes deputized by the county sheriff. 
The company police system was organized by an 
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T. C. 1: Company Village Ensley—Birmingham, Alabama. 


self on the top step and prepared to assist with 
the task. Silence reigned supreme. 

ex-army officer, and the guards wear semj-military 
uniforms. All guards are white and are armed. 
The very week I visited Westfield, company guards 
shot a Negro worker dead at night. The explana- 
tion given me was that the man, with others, was 
stealing copper or brass from the plant, had been 
caught, and was killed when he attempted to draw 
a gun on the company guards arresting-him. This 
occurred almost on the anniversary of the veritable 


lynching of a Negro machinist at Westfield. But 
that is another story. 

Besides providing company villages for em- 
ployes, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
has schools for white and colored children of 
workers; health and welfare work. How effective 
this welfare work is at least open to conjecture. 
In its health work insanitary housing must vitiate 
much that might be accomplished. As to the 
school, the curricula and the competency of the 
teaching staff—that too is another story. 


Night Comes Walking 


By Estuer Pope 


1. 
IGHT comes walking out our way 
In a velvet gown. 
Soft she steps to music gay, 
As only lovely ladies may, 
While hidden cricket pipers play 
In Ardwick Towne. 


II. 
And in her hair, wind-tossed and free, 
A million stars are tucked away— 
The glint of silver carelessly 
Encrusting polished ebony— 
A true coquette and bold is she, 
This lady gay! 


Ill. 


The gleam of laughter in her eyes 

While low she bends o’er growing things, 
Is caught by roguish fireflies 

Who flit about her, fall and rise 

Like stars gone crazy in the skies, 

On magic wings! 


IV. 


Night treads softly out our way 

In her sable gown, 

Holds her breath while babies pray, 
Chuckles, seeing Love at play, 

Then with Dawn she slips away, 

In Ardwick Towne! 
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Dark Laughter 


(With apologies to Sherwood Anderson) 


By 


~ comes the circus parade!” 
Magic words of American childhood! 

In order that the pupils might witness the event- 
ful pageantry, both the white and colored schools 
of Lodar, county seat in Mississippi, had dis- 
missed classes for the day. Central Avenue was 
aflutter with whites, near-whites, browns and 
blacks, all children of God for one fleeting hour. 

Chloreta Collins, better known as Rita, skill- 
fully wormed her way through a group of scat- 
tered onlookers until she secured a clear site for 
her class of some fifteen children. Having ascer- 
tained for the fortieth (or was it the fiftieth?) 
time that her brood was still intact, she gave her- 
self to the affair of the moment. Laughter and 
good natured banter on every side. Claws of ra- 
cial animosity smugly folded under for the time 

ing. 

“O, lookut, Miss Rita! See that horse! Golly, 
don’ he cut up!” 

“An’ jes’ lookut them Injuns! Be they honest- 
tuh-goodness Injuns, Miss Rita?” 

“An’ O. Miss Rita! Lookut that big thing what 
looks lak a cat! What'd y’all tell us that’n is?” 

Her patience was unlimited but her interest ne- 
gative. 

“Ah-h-h!” 

The children looked their surprise at her sudden 
ejaculation. The sound had the peculiar quality 
of wind hissing in treetops. Her eyes, usually calm 
and of a piercing blackness, were eagerly riveted 
on a passing wagon cage. The children followed 
the glance and beheld that spine-thrilling head- 
liner, the beautiful snake charmer. 

This one held a python, twelve or fourteen feet 
long, passively wrapped about her. Instinctively 
the children huddled close to Rita, but Rita had 
eyes and attention for the snake charmer only. 
A hand touched her lightly on the arm. Turning, 
she looked into the mysterious, compelling eyes 
of a gaunt black woman. No word passed but two 
pairs of kindled black eyes feverishly followed the 
wake of the snake charmer, until the cage was lost 
to sight. 

When the last elephant had passed Rita turned 
to address her silent companion. The woman had 
disappeared as abruptly as she had come. Instead, 
the teacher looked into the leering face of a half 
drunken white. 

“Howdy, Rita!” 

Tobacco juice rimmed the loose, sensual lips. 
Subconsciously she noted the similarity in tex- 
ture between the skin of his neck and that of the 
elephants that had just passed. 

Carnally he appraised her. 

“Lookin’ powerful good this evenin’!” 


No answer. 


“See heah, you! You ain’t got no call tuh put 
on airs with me. Ah’m gettin’ damn tired o’ y’all’s 
foolishness an’ Ah don’ aim tuh stan’ it no longer. 
Ah done picked y’all fo’ mah wench an’ damit 
Ah’m a-goin’ a have yuh!” 

A fiery wad of tobacco juice spewed forth. 

She had shooed the children on ahead and the 
man was walking at a discreet distance behind her. 
“Reckon y'all got some niggah bastud, huh?” 

Still no answer save two cheeks of crimson 
shame. 

“Ah’ll be at y’all’s house directly aftah sundown 
tomorrer evenin’, You be thar an’ be thar alone! 
Heah me!” 

The tone augmented the open threat. 

He was gone and she walked mechanically on 
without so much as a backward glance. 

By this time the children had scattered, singly 
and in groups, to their several homes, still chat- 
tering excitedly of the many circus wonders. Rita 
neither saw nor heard them. She greeted this ac- 
quaintancé and that in her habitual way but her 
smile was a contraction of facial muscles only. 

She unlatched the gate of a flower-filled front 
yard. Here bloomed bachelor’s-buttons, sweet alys- 
sum, candytuft, four-o’clock and hollyhock in riot- 
ous profusion. In a sheltered corner the dainty 
Marechal Neil rose showered its soft, friendly beau- 
ty on all who chanced to look that way. The tra- 
ditional front porch of the humble one-story cot- 
tage in the rear was effectually screened with a 
thick and redolent lattice of hardy honeysuckle 
and fragile morning-glory. 

Walking stolidly on to the rear of the house, 
Rita entered by way of a back porch into a full 
length hall which gave access to the three parallel 
rooms, She entered her own. Those piercing eyes 
of black now gave back a cold, hard glitter but 
the body moved rythmically on, its tempo un- 
changed. 

The most pretentious article of furniture in the 
room was a bird’s eye maple dresser with bevelled 
glass of narrow dimensions. Having changed her 
clothes she walked over to the dresser, leaned for- 
ward until her face was scarcely an inch from 
the surface of the mirror and gazed unblinkingly 
at her reflection, Hate glowed furiously there. 

Abruptly she laughed, a laugh as cruel and 
hard as her eyes. Then she went out into the back- 
yard and on into the woodhouse, whence she pres- 
ently emerged with a small empty barrel and an 
improvised tool kit which she carried into the 
detached kitchen. 

Placing the barrel in a corner, she walked over 
to the opposite doorway where sat a gaunt black 
woman picking over collard greens, the while she 
smoked a strong corncob pipe. Rita seated her- 
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The old woman’s ferreting eyes continued to 
wander back and forth from the barrel to Rita. 
At length the eyes of black grandmother and 
quadroon granddaughter met. A searching glance 
and then cold, mirthless laughter. 

The task finished, Rita arose to wash the greens 
and put them to cook in the pot with the fat meat. 
The gaunt black woman locked her hard, worn- 
out hands and relentlessly looked off into memory. 
Her clear mind again conjured up the oft-told 
tale of her dead father. In vivid imagination she 
re-lived the familizr graphic scene. 

Code drum beats: The krajio’s prophecy was 
being fulfilled! In the brooding hush of the op- 
pressively still, equatorial noon, the portentous, 
replayed omen startled the sleeping natives into 
instant, disorganizing activity, for the prophecy 
had also predicted subjection, annihilation, for this 
much warred-against black tribe of the African 
bush. 

Her father, the only child of the chief, was then 
a boy of nine. True to family tradition, he had 
been faithfully taught the art of the krajio, appren- 
ticing from the time he was able to walk and to 
talk. 

That afternoon the invading tribe pounced upon 
the village and savagely fulfilled the witch-doctor’s 
prediction. Of all the men the chief, her grand- 
father, alone was spared because of his superior 
cash value. Together with the woman and children 
he and his little son were marched to the coast. 
There, with seven hundred other captives, they 
were sold into the bowels of a slave hell-ship 
bound for young America. 

The proud old chief took ill on the voyage and 
died soon after reaching land, but the son remem- 
bered his teachings and practised them secretly. 
When in after years a daughter was born to him, 
he piously passed the knowledge on to her. 

“An’ it nevah been fail me yet,” she muttered. 

Captivity and arduous toil had curtailed the op- 
portunity for highest development of the art. Sup- 
erstition the white folks called it. Telepathy and 
hypnotism are the names they should have applied 
to it. 

Again she lived the agony of the auction block. 
Her mother ruthlessly torn from her by the yelp- 
ing, bullying auctioneer and dragged away by 
her newest purchasers. Herself tossed inconse- 
quentially into a group of five or six male slaves 
and driven like cattle before the lash to the plan- 
tation that became home. She had neither seen her 
nor heard of her mother since. 

Her toilworn body began to rock and her re- 
sonant voice kept time with the majestic, age-old 
slave plaint: 


“Go down, Moses. 

Way down in Egyp’ lan’. 
Tell ole Phar’oh, 

Let mah people go!” 


The song died away but the body continued its 
rythmic swing, the vein-knotted hands hard-locked. 
Having finished the preparations for supper, 
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Rita resumed her place on the doorstep. The 
gaunt black woman shifted the pipe to the oppo- 
site corner of her mouth. 

“When he say?” 

“Tomorra, come sundown.” 

The two women looked at each other with an 
all-knowing, voluble glance. Then hollow, deadly 
laughter. 

Rita stood up abruptly as though suddenly re- 
membering something. She crossed quickly to 
where the smal] barre] stood in its corner and 
lifted off the close-fitting cover. Next, she searched 
in the depths of the homely tool box until she 
found a bit and brace. For the next half hour 
she occupied herself with boring holes in the wood- 
en head and a single one on either side of the 
barrel near the top and directly opposite each 
other. 

This task finished, she extricated from the kit 
a heavy steel wire of medium length and proceed- 
ed, with the aid of pliers, to fasten the ends of the 
wire into the two holes on either side of the barrel. 
Silently the gaunt black woman watched. Awk- 
wardly but surely Rita toiled and soon had the 
wire so adjusted that by giving a strong, quick 
pull the fastening bolted from its mooring and 
left the cover free. 

Three times she experimented with it. Appar- 
ently satisfied, she disappeared into the dusk of 
the back yard with the covered barrel. A few 
minutes more and the clank of a horse’s harness 
punctuated the solemn stillness. Staid hoof-beats 
and the accompanying cadence of revolving wagon 
wheels soon followed. The gaunt black woman 
rocked, sang and chuckled. The stride that carried 
her to her room a few minutes later was born in 
the wilds of the African jungle. 

On bended knees she sent up a wild, impassioned 
prayer to her Christian God, then standing stiffly 
erect began a series of magic incantations of witch- 
craft lore. This continued for about a half hour. 
At the end of that time she succinctly muttered three 
unintelligible words and crawled slowly into bed. 
Her piercing eyes burned with a mystic light. 

She lay awake until even hoofbeats and crunch- 
ing wheels passing her window, announced Rita’s 
return. A little later a reverberating sound follow- 
ed the placing of a heavy article on the kitchen 
floor. A faint, weary laugh resounded. The old 
woman echoed it and dropped placidly off to sleep. 

The next morning was as other mornings. The 
grandmother prepared the breakfast of hominy 
grits and fried fat meat, coffee and feathery bis- 
cuits while Rita fed the chickens and Ben, the 
old brown horse. 

The gaunt black woman was devoted to Ben. 
As a young woman she had been an Amazon, equal- 
ling many of the male slaves in physical strength. 
The overseer had used her regularly to follow 
the plow and in emergencies to walk before it, 
yoked to a male companion. Old age now demanded 
its toll of an outraged body and whenever any 
distance greater than a block was involved, the 
faithful Ben and a clattering old farm wagon sup- 
plied the means of locomotion, 
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On entering the kitchen Rita walked over to the 
barrel, now returned to its corner and after bend- 
ing intently above it for some seconds, gently 
released the steel fastening. 

As the two women seated themselves at the oil- 
cloth-covered breakfast table, the barrel cover was 
pushed off and the ugly head of a spotted brown- 
black python slowly lifted itself from within and 
by means of graceful waves and ripples guided 
its body into the middle of the room, stopped, then 
glided noiselessly on to the side opposite the two 
women. 

Neither of them appeared to notice him but a 
careful observer would have seen the hypnotic 
glare which the old woman fastened on the girl. 
Finally he crawled up on the central kitchen 
beam by way of the unsealed wall. From his lofty 
perch he continued to regard them with his small, 
beady eyes. 

Breakfast over, the grandmother seated herself 
in a rocking chair near the open doorway. Taking 
a plain white bowl from the cupboard, Rita poured 
into it as much milk as it would hold and placed 
it in the middle of the floor, Then she sat down 
in the same chair she had occupied at the break- 
fast table. 

Minutes passed and no one moved. At last slow- 
ly and with infinite grace the long, brown reptile 
lowered itself from the beam to the floor, landing 
within a few inches of the bowl. Greedily he con- 
sumed the milk. The glittering eyes of both women 
were steadily centered on him. Slowly he began 
to glide about the room. After several twistings 
and turnings he brought up in the middle of the 
floor. 

Raising his head little by little, higher and high- 
er, he began to sway from side to side, the two 
seeming poles of attraction being the watchers. 
The grandmother shifted her gaze to the window. 
Slowly, very slowly, the python began to glide 
toward Rita. Her eyes remained unblinkingly fixed 
upon him. Up the right leg of her chair and into 
her lap he climbed, then up and around her neck, 
knapsack fashion. 

She allowed him to remain so a moment, then 
almost imperceptibly extended both arms until 
they were on a perpendicular level with her shoul- 
ders. Slowly he unwound himself onto the length 
of the exended arms. Carefully she placed her 
right hand beneath his neck while with her left 
she gently stroked his body. Rising, she gradually 
raised her arms aloft until they were uplifted full 
length, supporting the huge reptile. The lips of 
the gaunt black woman moved as in prayer but her 
rapt gaze never left the window. 

Moving over to the corner Rita deposited her 
load, tail first, within the barrel, put the perforat- 
ed head back on and fastened it securely. She 
crossed to where the Grandmother sat in bent-over 
posture, now softly crooning a weird, triumphant 
chant, as she kept time with her feet. Rita stooped 
quickly and gratefully kissed the wrinkled fore- 
head. With an aroused consciousness of time she 
darted off to her room and soon returned, ful- 
ly dressed for school. 
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The routine of the classroom seemed endless and 
the circus chatter of the children distracting. Would 
they never stop shouting their foolish fear each 
time someone stupidly suggested the possibility of 
the secret presence of the much-advertised, escaped 
python? Yet she had no feeling of joy as she 
passed out of the rickety frame firetrap, known as 
the Prince Hall School, at the close of the day’s 
duties. When she reached home the hand that un- 
latched the gate to the flower-filled front yard 
distinctly trembled, 

This time she went straight to the kitchen first. 
The gaunt black woman sat in the same doorway 
as of yesterday, idly smoking her pipe but dressed 
in fresh, crisp, calico, Neither greeted the other 
though the grandmother nodded in answer to an 
unspoken query in Rita’s eyes. The girl went 
directly to the make-shift stable and harnessed old 
Ben to the ancient wagon. 

Her head beturbaned in spotless white and with 
a small, old fashioned shaw! hung round her shoul- 
ders, the grandmother came forth and laboriously 
mounted the wagon seat, She gathered up the reins 
and clucked to old Ben who responded with a slow 
amble. Rita watched until they turned into the 
street then hurried to her room. 

She put on a simple gingham housedress, patted 
her stringy brown hair into place and went back 
into the kitchen. Struggling valiantly with the 
heavy barrel she carried it from the kitchen to her 
room, placing it by the wall directly between the 
door and the bed. Then she drew a chair beside 
the -barrel and sat down to watch its occupant 
through the holes. The little beady eyes returned 
her gaze. 

The last rays of the blood-red sun suddenly 
wrapped the room in cloth of gold and vermil- 
ion. Rita got to her feet and lighted the coal oil 
lamp, turning it low. Leaving her room door open 
she went to sit on the back porch steps. 

The first shadows of evening were falling when 
she became acutely conscious of stealthy footsteps 
on the cinder path. Pretending not to have heard. 
she rose and entered the dark hall. Bold footsteps 
mounted the three short steps and followed her 
into the hall. 

“Howdy, Rita!” 

“Howdy.” 

“Ain't yall got a kiss fo’ a fellah?” 

She evaded his clumsy grasp and escaped into 
her room, turning up the light. Quickly he fol- 
lowed her and closed the door. 

He regarded her with a rakish grin. 

“Ah allus knowed y’all’d take tuh me. Jus’ been 
kiddin’ me, ain’t yuh, gal?” 

He sidled over to where she sat on the farther 
side of the bed. Before he could reach her she 
vaulted nimbly to the opposite side. 

“Lije Bonner, Ah’m a-warnin’ yuh! Don’t you 
touch me! Don’t y’all come near me!‘ Keep back. 
Ah say! It’s dangerous, Ah tell yuh! You old fool! 
Keep back, Ah say!” 

Ice and smouldering flames and pointed steel 
were in her voice. Her eyes championed every 
word. 
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Forestalling her next move he made an angry 
dash toward the only exit, There was a key in the 
door. The lock clicked and he put the key in his 
ocket. 

‘ The chase started again. Much pushing and 
pulling had drawn the frail iron bed into the mid- 
dle of the room. Around and over it they went, 
- the while the man grew audibly angrier and more 
profane. Watching his chance he pinioned her 
between the side of the bed and the door, 

The struggle began. 

The girl was no match against his demoniacal 
strength, Gradually he forced her down on the 
bed. She writhed and struggled until they both fell 
to the floor, directly beside the barrel. Planting 
one knee on her chest he impatiently pulled off his 
coat, revealing a sweat-stained shirt of indefinite 
color, open at the throat, As he turned to toss the 
coat on the bed, she desperately released the 
single fastening that held the barrel head. 

As the man again attacked her, the huge, ugly 
head of the python shot from the barrel and fast- 
ened its teeth on the exposed chest of the man. 
Fourteen feet of swift brown spiral wrapped his 
body in a press of living steel. The acute sense 
of smell of the reptile had warned him of the turb- 
ulent presence of an enemy. Released, he made 
straight for that enemy. 

Rita grabbed the snake by its neck and gently 
stroked it. By degrees the taut muscles relaxed 
and fell away from the crushed body. The body 
crumpled over and was silent. 

The panting girl placed her heavy protector 
back in the barrel, fastening the top securely. From 
her closet she dragged forth a rusty-looking, moth- 
eaten blanket. Stoically she wrapped the lifeless 
form in it, then went outside on the porch steps 
to wait, 


Nor did she wait long. Soon old Ben hove in 


Flowers of the Dusk 


By Avpneus BuTLer 


F, as it seems, the flower of the dusk 
Will fade into the merest little husk 
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sight with his single sphinx-like passenger. On 
seeing Rita the old woman drew up short and her 
eyes burrowed Rita’s. The girl gave a slight nod 
and walked into the house, The gaunt black woman 
continued to sit on her lofty perch. Nor did she 
move when Rita returned dragging a long, blanket- 
enveloped weight which she pushed, tugged, and 
shouldered into the body of the ancient vehicle. 
Returning to the house again she next staggered 
out with the barrel. 

Then and then only did the stolid figure descend 
from its post. Together they lifted the barrel into 
the wagon. Coatless and hatless, Rita helped her 
grandmother aloft. When Ben again headed for the 
highway the reins were in the urging hands of 
Rita. Jogging, trotting, poking, they rode until the 
outskirts of the next town were reached. The sud- 
den panorama of circus tents became faintly vis- 
ible. Nearer and nearer they rode until the animat- 
ed outlines of the busy work-crew were clearly 
discernible. 

Without pulling to one side Rita brought old 
Ben to a welcome halt and jumped to the ground. 
With all possible speed and concealment she un- 
loaded her gruesome cargo and placed the two ob- 
jects side by side on the ground. From within her 
blouse she drew forth a square-cut piece of red 
flannel and tied it to the wire fastening on one 
side of the barrel as a danger signal. 

Next she reached into the wagon for an old 
hand rake and painstakingly effaced all traces of 
her footprints and labor. Vaulting aloft by way 
of the hub, she urged old Ben into a trot, return- 
ing home by an entirely different rout. 

Still far outside of their home town, a gaunt 
black grandmother and a young quadroon grand- 
daughter suddenly embraced each other and four 
avenged generations broke forth into a bitter laugh, 
mocked by accompanying tears, 


And all her summer bloom will come to naught 
Along the lane of Time; and if I ought 

To fashion verse with sad philosophy 

Anent an ultimate end, I fail to see 


Just why this flower, dark and wise and odd 


May not enrich the dwelling place of God. 
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Banjo, by Claude McKay. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


ERE is a tale of the breakwater of Marseilles and of 

that human flotsam and jetsam that is daily cast 
upon its shores. Through the pages of Mr. McKay's story 
move African Negroes, European Negroes, American Ne- 
groes, Irishmen, Frenchmen . . . one might even say that 
the people of the world pass flamboyantly through this 
new novel from the hand that wrote Home to Harlem. 

Home to Harlem was the story of Negroes at work in 
America. Dishwashing, pullman-portering, stevadoring and 
then the sweet abandon that comes with well-earned rest- 
On the other hand, Banjo is a symphony of vagabondry. 
Here we have the loafers and other unfortunates who have 
been cast high on the shores of life by the tides of wan- 
dering. With the same palette he used in Home to Har- 
lem the author daubs on the same rich colors, paints in 
the same turbulent stream of living. If there is one con- 
clusion to be drawn from these two books of Mr. McKay's, 
it is that Negroes are always colorful, always interesting 
whether they be basking in contented leisure of work fin- 
ished and coffers full or lying sodden with drink -upun 
the beach of “lost men.” It is with an unsullied curiosity 
that the author looks about him for the little earmarks 
that make Negroes outstanding in a world where ail men 
are abandoned. 

Banjo is longer, more studied than Home to Harlem. 
Yet there is little more plot to this new book thau there 
was to the first novel. It is more the rambling mura! of 
Banjo and his buddies, Malty, Dengel and Ginge: than a 
composite picture. Brieflly Lincoln Agrippa Daily, for 
that is Banjo’s real name, has one passion in life and 
that is his banjo and the sweet, insinuating music his 
agile fingers make from it. Close to his jear: is the 
dream of having a Negro band to play from :aie to cafe 
in the gay city of Marse‘lles. We follow him through the 
medley of his trave's with a small group of musicians. 
He takes the love that Latnah, the East Indian girl, offers 
casually ... in the code of the breakwater. And then 
Ray of Home to Harlem 
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suffer because of this looseness. Perhaps it 1 akin to 
impressionism in painting where the aggregate of asso- 
ciated parts becomes a mental and emotional whole. One 
feels that after all life as a beach-comber would be just 
a hodge-podge string of events. 

Again as in Home to Harlem Mr. McKay is in native 
waters. This book is no superficial glazing of the surface 
of beach-life in Marseilles. Most certainly the author 
knows the lingo first-hand; he must have been in and out 
the bistros he pictures hundreds of times. And who bu 
one of Claude McKay's intellect, adrift in the by-ways of 
life, could reproduce so poignantly the many nuance 
of Negro thought and discussion. Here is where the book 
reaches supreme heights . . . in those heated discussion- 
between Africans, Sengalese and American Negroes. The 
talk of Marcus Garvey, the blind devotion of his West 
Indian follower, the endless arguments on which nation 
is least prejudiced against Negroes—all this 1s typica! 
to Negroes who at least have speaking intelligence and 
an abundance of time on their hands. It was the excellence 
of these scenes in the book that made me wish that there 
had been no attempt to tell a story but instead a personal 
treatise from the McKay viewpoint on life in the civilized 
world, being a Negro, and the conglomerate musings of 
a cosmopolite. He makes so many priceless observations. 
Latnah’s resentment against Banjo, not because he was 
untrue to her but because she who was brown was left 
behind when he went in search of a white woman. . . 
that devil-may-care loyalty that Negro “hoboes” bcar 
toward each other . . . the fine distinctions between the 
way African, West Indian and American Negroes acted 
when they were drunk. 

No doubt this book will bring down upon its head the 
wrath of the circumspect, as did Home to Harlem. With 
this I have little patience. Granted that the book is 
filled with expressions that are considered risque in “the 
best” parlor circles. True, that it is for the most part 
concerned with slices of life that would in social surveys 
be considered sordid. In spite of these admissicns I 

hazzard the guess that 


memories comes into the 
picture and becomes Ban- 
jo’s fast friend. Jake. 
whom we knew in the 
earlier book comes on the 
scene for a brief moment. 
The book ends with Ray 
and Banjo cutting away 


eee | Claude McKay was little 
concerned with the inci- 
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from the rest of the | “Brook Evans” 
“gang” to find new ports. 


Rather than the conven- 
“Safari” 


He seems to tell his story 


Non-Ficnion with the same _naivete 


By Johnson that a child has when it 


tional idea of a solid plot 
with all events threading 


“Negro Poets and Authors” 


By Kerlin makes some, shocking 


By Locke 


statement with no wunder- 


up, this book is a series “New Negro”. 


of impressionistic scenes 
from the lives of several 


“Psychology of the Pre-School Child”..Baldwin and Stecher 
“Table Setting and Service” 


current of thought. I 
y Lutes wondered as I read the 


“Careers” 


individuals in  Banjo’s 
“Strange Interlude” 


By Rogers book how the people who 
By Eugene O'Neill will criticize it from a 


“gang.” And yet by some 
magic the book does not 


moral standpoint would 
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have written a novel around Marseilles. But | suppose 
the answer to that is that one should not choose Marseilles 
for a subject under any circumstances. 

Banjo is a full-length novel, rounding out its three 
hundred some pages with solid writing. It has power 
and courage. And by a strange twist of life where ugliness 


may be intriguing, it has beauty. 
GWENDOLYN B. BENNETT. 


Passinc, by Ne!la Larson. Alfred Knopf, Inc. $2.00 


ELLA Larson’s“Quicksand” was a novel of achievement 
and promise. The same may be said of her second 
novel, 

There should be as many ways of telling a story as 
there are story-tellers—and there are, when it comes to the 
truly great among them. For the giant uses his chosen 
method with so subtle an artistry, with so dazzling a power, 
with se passionate an earnestness, that the method is 
not merely enriched but transformed into something more 
and different, thus becoming his very own. 

Of the various modes of classifying story-methods, the 
most obvious and least painless is to set down 

I. Direct 
Il. Indirect 
and let it go at that. 

In her new novel, Miss Larsen has forsaken the direct 
telling of “Quicksand” for an indirect telling, thereby 
lesing the advantage of straight impact upon the sense 
and sensibility of her readers. Had the material been used 
directly as the life of Clare Kendry, had Miss Larsen 
christened her story, “The Girl Who Passed,” it might 
have marched more vividly before our eyes, more nearly 
searched our hearts. Yet in that case, we should, perhaps. 
have missed some of the shades of intellectual and emo- 
tional reaction to the fact of passing, in the lives that touch 
upon and are touched by the “having™ Clare. 

We see Clare chiefly through the eyes of Irene Red 
field, in this fashion acquiring what may be the norm 
of reaction to passing, by a cultured woman of the Negro 
social group, in a great metropolitan area in the United 
States of America, today. We are given the reactions of 
sundry other individuals and types—both Negro and Cau- 
casian. Witness Gertrude the butcher's wife, Dr. Brian Red- 
field who needed something more, Hugh Wentworth liter- 
ary godling, the golden Felise. And we cannot forget 
Jchn Bellew, husband of the beautiful eager Clare who 
wanted to barter and at the same time eat her cake. He 
symbolizes the extreme of wooden-headed white reaction 
to dark blood. 

The background of “Passing”? It is less diversified, 
less rich if you will, than the background of “Quicksand.” 
There we had a southern college, Chicago, New York, 
Copenhagen and again the South—this t'me a small town 
church and parsonage. In “Passing” we have concentrated 
Harlem, with only a flashback to Chicago. But it is the 
story not the physical background that counts here. It is 
the story plus the psychological background and ether. 

I like “Passing” for its calm clear handling of a theme 
which lends itself to murky melodrama. But this quality 
of calmness and clearness does not and has not entailed 
the blinking of a single element in the stupid Nordic 
complex and its unlovely sequelae. The tragedy is told 
with an economy of words, but its full import is unmis- 
takable. A throb of the urge to speak out runs through it. 
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Also, in the novel under discussion, we have a com- 
petent piece of story-telling: both plot and people move 
legically to their appointed end. Yet somehow, it fails to 
be a great story, and with the given ingredients, it might 
have been great and greatly moving. I wish with all my 
heart that instead of bringing forth another novel next 
year, Mrs. Imes would, after a decade of brooding, give 
the world its needed epic of racial interaction between 
thinking members of the American social order belonging 
to both African and European stocks. 

Novels may be transcripts or interpretations of life; 
and life being so mammoth an affair must be viewed in 
sections, large or small. These sections may be marked 
off horizontally iike well-behaved geologic strata or cut 
perpendicularly into segments, like a birthday cake. 

A ripe artist of gargantuan powers and stature may cut 
perpendicularly, study life in all its layers, set before us 
its tremendous light and shadow, paean and threnody, with 
delicate precision or a passionate “Behold!” 

There is no layer or segment of humanity that is 
verboten to the maker of novels, if he be an honest work- 
man. And the honest reader need not flinch from honest 
fact or honest interpretation of any phase of life. Yet 
certain literary somebodies and other literary nobodies 
would have us believe that only life in the raw or bloody- 
rare is life at all and worth writing up. The pity of it!— 
if “Walls of Jericho” and “Home to Harlem’ perched 
upon our bookshelves with “Plum Bun” and “Passing” 
nowhere to be seen. 

Doctors, lawyers, men of affairs, their wives and daugh- 
ters are neither less valuable nor less richly human mem- 
bers of society than jazz boys and girls, roustabouts and 
drunks—though it takes a more gifted, understanding and 
highly experienced artist to make them breathe and meve 
and speak so that we know them for what they really are, 
so that we ourselves breathing, moving and speaking with 
them, come to perceive more clearly what we ourselves real- 
ly are—of one blood with them and all humanity. 


MARY FLEMING LABAREE. 


Tue Waite Girt, by Vera Caspary. J. H. Sears. $2.00. 


ppeauinss reveal that Miss Vera Caspary, the author 

of “The White Girl,” is a young Chicago girl who has 
had considerable success in writing on subjects about which 
she knew nothing. She has written courses of instruction 
on salesmanship, on the art of being a detective, on magic, 
and on ballet dancing. I must apologize for the use I make 
of this information, which the publishers have so kindly 
given me; but it is too important to ignore, for in “The 
White Girl” Miss Caspary persists in this unfortunate 
habit—the profitable pursuit of dispensing as authentic 
something which is entirely imaginative. 

This book, the author’s second major opus, tells the story 
of a passing-fair Negro girl, Solaria Cox, who disgustedly 
leaves her home in Chicago, comes to New York, lives 
as white, and, despite several near-betrayals, manages well 
enough until the last of her three boy-friends discovers 
she is colored and quits her, whereupon she takes poison. 
At least she reaches for the poison bottle. One doubts 
very much that she actually took the stuff. 

It seems that no white writer and no white-minded 
black writer can contemplate the fair-skinned Negro with- 
out shaking his head from side to side, sucking his teeth, 
and murmuring, “My—my—how sad!” In the great major- 


ity of cases there is nothing sad about it. A fair skin 
is practically and spiritually a great advantage to most 
of those Negroes who have it. The fair ones use this 
skin. They use it to.act superior over less diluted Negroes, 
and they use it to hoodwink white people in a hundred 
ways, laughing the while far up their sleeves. Anything 
else is the exception, not the rule. When I relate this 
story of “The White Girl’ to a blonde friend who has 
just dropped in for a call, who lives downtown in an 
exclusive hotel, and who has for five years divided her time 
between Washington Square and Harlem, she very ex- 
eusably indulges in a derisive laugh. The situation is 
only sad or tragic when the fair one is overwhelmed by a 
sense of his own inferiority, and this state of mind is 
clearly not normal but pathological. Its victim can be 
pitied only as a sort of idiot, and no one can feel sorry 
for an idiot that commits suicide. Idiots should commit 
suicide. 

Of course if, in spite of this, the reader is made to 
feel terror and pity where normally he would feel only 
revulsion and relief, great art has—perhaps—been achieved. 
O'Neill dees this. It is commendable that Miss Caspary 
has undertaken so difficult a task. If it were successful 
one would promptly forgive the author's ignorance of 
black-white psychology and the immaturity of treatment— 
the nerve-racking slowness of tempo, the utter lack of 
relieving humor, the wearisome attention to non-contribut- 
ing details, and the occasional quite pardonable conceits. 
But it is not successful. With the exception of Solaria’s 
mother and one or two others of minor importance, Miss 
Caspary’s figures fai] to draw the first breath, externally 
perfect though they be. They bear interesting enough 
labels, like wine bottles, but their content is flat as water, 
It is not convincing to read mere statements of what 
Solaria Cox thinks and feels. She must do something 
to prove these statements, or far better, do something 
to render these statements unnecessary. The method which 
Miss Caspary has adopted is always less persuasive than 
that of dramatic action, in which the character interprets 
itself by its behavior; nor should the former ever be used, 
as here, to the complete exclusion of the latter. As it is, 
the reader is likely to conclude that he is reading not 
what Solaria Cox thinks, but what Miss Caspary thinks 
Solaria Cox thinks—obviously too roundabout thinking. 
Consider this example from page 278: 


She thought of David. 

She remembered how she had gone to sleep vowing 
to hate him, and she knew she could not hate him. 
He had taunted and deceived her and gloried in her 
suffering, but she could not hate him. 

She wondered if he was in his office, trying to for- 
get Solaria Cox. Perhaps he had taken her picture 
from the blue enamel frame. She could not understand 
why he had ever put her picture on his desk and kept 
it there for so many months. Once he told her that 
he could be happy, just thinking of her sweetness. . . . 

She was desolate at the thought of the dull days 
ahead. ... Days and days and days without purpose. 


Words and words and words without effect. 
Especially when a single terminal act, like suicide, is 
being approached, it gains conviction if it is preceded 
by preparatory acts. Statements of thoughts are not 
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sufficient preparation—particularly when none of these 
alleged thoughts has anything to do with suicide. In “The 
White Girl’ all the drama of the desired climax is lost 
because it has not been properly anticipated. There is 
not the least bit of struggle. If suicide is to be the climax. 
Solaria should have considered it a hundred times, each 
time rejecting it with horror. At each minor predicament 
in her history, that poison bottle should have presented 
itself to her in some form, as the ultimate avenue of escape. 
As the girl’s predicaments mounted in gravity the terrible 
insistence of death’s invitation should have mounted also. 
Her natural shrinking from death, her horror at contem- 
plating the destruction of so beautiful a body, the awful- 
ness of Negro life in New York—or whatever it is that 
makes white people think death preferable to life as a 
Negro—Solaria’s particular individual reasons for hating 
Negro life so much, and many other less obvious considera- 
tions might have been stressed by incident, weighed, and 
balanced against death. Then if a great love came and 
really proved futile because of the girl’s black blood, or 
really became hopeless because of her unforgiveable decep- 
tion—then and then only would her reaching for the poisoa 
bottle have been convincing, moving, and tragic. But 
Solaria’s little affair with David Lannun is no great love— 
no single feature distinguishes it from any passing infatua- 
tion. And black blood in the arteries of a sweetheart 
has failed to destroy greater loves. And deception has 
been forgiven by thousands of previously unsuspecting 
lovers. None of these possibilities of conflict leading to 
the climax has been introduced otherwise than parenthetic- 
ally—not an incident turns upon one of them. 

In short, the exception to the rule has been chosen as 
a subject, and then treated not individually, as the excep- 
tion, but casually, as the rule. Despite heavily detailed 
descriptive realism therefore, the result is a psychological 
fairy-tale, and if Solaria Cox really did swallow that poison 
she was at best a weak little idiot. I do not deny the 
existence of such weak little idiots, but I can see no point 
in dignifying and perpetuating one of them in a serious 
document of three hundred pages. 

RUDOLPH FISHER. 


WHO’S WHO 


RUDOLPH FISHER is a physician in New York City 
and well known author of short stories and the novel, 
“The Walls of Jericho.” 

MARY LABAREE contributes to the Saturday Review of 
Literature, and has written critically of contemporary 
fiction. 

GWENDOLYN BENNETT formerly contributed The 
Ebony Flute to Opportunity. 

EVERETT W. JOANSON is the director of the Frederick 
Douglass Community A:sociation of Toledo, Ohio. 

HENRY J. MASON, formerly the Secretary of Wiley Col- 
lege and Prairie View State Normal Col'ege, is now con- 
nected with the Gulfside Association. e 

ETHEL R. RILEY contributes her first short story that 
has been published. “She is from San Francisco, Cal. 

ESTHER LOWELL is 4 member of the staff of The Fed- 


erated Press. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR 


ILLIAM A. GREEN, the president of the American 

Federation of Labor, has answered the recurring 
question of the attitude of the Federation toward Negro 
workers. In a statement to the Negro Press, Mr. Green 
declares: 

“The American Federation of Labor stands ready 
to give to the Negro workers the protection of an 
organized movement and the Negro workers owe it 
to themselves and organized labor to join in the 
movement for the advancement of common interests. 

“There are 105 national and international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor rep- 
resenting the principal trades and callings in the in- 
dustrial field. At least 100 of these unions admit 
colored workers to membership. Where this is not 
done, the American Federation of Labor issues cer- 
tificates of affiliation direct.” 

Despite this statement, the preliminary findings of a sur- 
vey of Negro Membership in Trade Unions being made by 
the Department of Research of the National Urban League 
under the direction of Ira DeA. Reid, show that the fol- 
lowing national and international unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. report no Negro membership: 

Asbestos Workers 

Bakery & Confectionery Workers 

Bill Posters and Billers 

Book Binders 

Railway Clerks 

Sleeping Car Conductors 

Coopers 

Diamond Workers 

Draftsmen and Technical Engineers 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Photo Engravers 
Glass Bottle Blowers 

Hatters 

Leather Workers 

Machinists 

Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers 
Plumbers & Steamfitters 
Operative Potters 

Railway Signal Men 
Telegraphers 

Wire Weavers 


HE conference for Progressive Labor Action held re- 
cently in New York elected a Negro, Frank R. Cross- 


waith, to membership on its National Executive Committee. 
ism and communist tac- 


“This group is opposed to c 
tics as well as to the timid conservative attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor which until now has woe- 
fully neglected effectively to organize Negro workers,” 
says Mr. Crosswaith, 

Among other things it aims to conduct an intensive and 
extensive campaign of education and organization among 
the organized and unorganized workers without regard to 
race, creed or sex, with a view toward the establishment of 
an American Labor Party and the building of powerful 
co-operative movements among workers and consumers. 


T the 13th annual assemblage of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers which met in Chicago in July, the 
New York Local; No. 5, presented resolutions urging 
equality for white and Negro pupils and teachers. 
“Declaring that ‘Negro children and Negro teachers 
are the victims of gross discrimination in various parts 
of the American public school system, one set of 


Congressman De Priest visits Reserve Officers in Training Camp at Tuskegee. 
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Merle Stokes Dunstan Julian D. Steele 


resolutions urged immediate abolition of Jim Crow 
schools, equal school facilities for Negroes and whites, 
equal expenditure per child in American schools ir- 
respective of race or color, equal pay for Negro and 
white teachers doing the same grade work, and selec- 
tion and promotion of teachers on an equal basis ir- 
respective of race or color. 

“Another resolution sought to have the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration indorse a special campaign to unionize Negro 
teachers and resolved that the Negro and white 
teachers be organized in the same locals.” 


Gaston Alice Bradford Paul Coleman 


PERIODICALS 


. the July Harpers, the militant Oswald Garrison Vil-- 

lard, editor of the Nation, contributes an article on 
“The Crumbling Color Line.” Mr. Villard summarizes 
thus: 

“The color line has only just begun to crumble in 
the South and meanwhile it is tightening in the North, 
where even the Daughters of the American Revolution 
bar the descendants of the Negroes who helped Wash- 
ington, notably at Monmouth, to win the Revolution. 


The resolutions were presented by Dr. Abraham Lefko- 
witz of New York, National Vice President, but were not 
passed, due to the opposition of the Southern locals. 


URBAN LEAGUE FELLOWSHIPS 


HE National Urban League announces that as a result 

of its Fellowship examinations in which seventy-four 
candidates were considered awards have been made to the 
foHowing persons for the school year 1929-30: 


MRS. MERLE STOKES DUNSTAN of La Porte, 
Indiana, awarded the Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowship 
of $1,200 for study at the New York School of 
Social Work; 

PAUL COLEMAN of Brooklyn, New York, awarded 
the Joint National Urban League—New York School 
of Social Wo-k Fellowship of $1,200 for study at 
the New York School of Social Work; 


Everywhere race prejudice, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, is the servant of economic serfdom—share-cropping, 
exclusion from labor unions, peonage, wage exploita- 
tion, political chicanery, and the denial of decent 
housing, decent living and decent education. 

“But the thing to rejoice over is that, while the 
North grows more prejudiced and reactionary, help 
comes from the South. 


“Best of all is the fact that this change has come 
from within their own hearts; that it is the result of 
no Northern and no Negro propaganda; that it comes 
not from the backward “poor whites” but from some 
some of the most favored, often of oldest Southern 
lineage. In an age of agnosticism here is a religous 
determination to make the practice of Christianity 
square with the teachings thereof.” 


GASTON ALICE BRADFORD of Cleveland, Ohio, 
awarded the Mary C. Walker Fellowship of $1,200 
administered by the New York School of Social 
Work; 


se American Mercury (July issue) carried an article 

by a Southern white man ca!led “The White Man In 
the South.” M. G. Peyton Wertenbaker’s art is unusu- 
ally frank even though his three probable solutions of the 
Negro problem are fypical of the professional Southerner: 


JULIAN D. STEELE of Boston, Massachusetts, 
awarded a Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowship of 
$1,000 at a school to be selected. 

Mrs. Dunstan is a graduate of Butler College, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, Class of 1919. She taught at Cheyney 
Training Schoo] for Teachers at Cheyney, Pennsylvania 
and did girls’ work for the Y. M. C. A. of Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Coleman is a graduate of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine, Class 1929. He served as president of the college 
Y. M. C. A. during his last year at college. He was a 
member of the cross country team, the glee club, the choir 
and orchestra. 

Miss Bradford is a graduate of Spelman College, At- 
lanta, Georgia, Class 1929. She was the president of the 
Y. W. C. A. for two years and president of the College for 
two years. 

Mr. Steele is a graduate “cum laude” of Harvard Col- 
lege, Class 1929. 


“Eventually, one of three things probably will hap- 
pen. The survivors may remain as curiosit’es on reser- 
vations in the South, to make rare fortunes in oil and 
present the President with huge straw hats. But the 
Negroes, unlike the Indians, have grown up with our 
economic system, and understand it; many of them are 
energetic and ambitious. It hardly seems possible that 
they will die out. 

“Again, they may become adjusted to a new and 
more deeply psychological form of slavery—take their 
place as a lowest stratum of society, and learn to be 
content there. Like robots, they may Idee everything 
but the animal instinct to work and to obey their 
masters. 

“Or, finally, they may keep on struggling up and 
absorbing our culture until they reach a_ position 
where they can genuinely challenge our racial mastery. 
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HE caustic though liberal Mr. Broun in his column 

“It Seems to Heywood Broun” in the July 17th num- 
ber of the Nation comments on Mr. Wertenbaker’s Mercury 
article. Says Mr. Broun: 

“It is not rash to astume that Mr. Wertenbaker has 
never been the close friend of any educated Negro. 
He could not otherwise so readily accept the picture 
of the black scholar suspended drearily between earth 
and heaven. Naturally each man testifies from his 
own experience, and upon examination of all my ac- 
quaintances | select without question one who lives 
more fully and has more fun than any other that I 
know. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a gradu- 
ate of Columbia Law School, a superb musician, and 
a Negro. I mean Paul Robeson. The Mercury's 
Southern observer does not seem to realize that it is 
possible for an educated Negro to attain a state where 
he looks with a somewhat amused contempt at the 
ruddier manifestations of race prejudice. 

“After all. a Negro who has had the privilege of 
ouldistancing his white rivals in. the classroom and 
of shaking the very teeth of Nordic halfbacks upon 
the gridiron cannot possibly be humiliated by having 
Caucas'an supremacy dangled in front of him. No 
Negro is truly a tragic figure merely because some 
white man informs him of inferiority. He becomes 
tragic only if he believes it. 


“Ig EEPING the Negro in His Place” is George S. Schuy- 
ler’s contribution to the August Mercury. Mr. Schuy- 
ler adds to the tales of the “exploitation, disfranchisement 
and lynching” the story of the increase of color discrim- 
ination in public places of amusement and recreation. 


JG UCENE GORDON psychs the “New Negro” in an ar- 
ticle in the July Plain Talk under the title “The 


Negro Grows Up.” He proves his hypothesis that the 


Negro “has come of age” by the statements: 
“The first is that the American Negro has become 
critical of himself . . . he is less credulous of and some- 


J. E. London breaking the tape in the 100 yard dash in 
ten seconds to win in the British A. A. A, Championships 
in London, England 
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CADET ALONSO S. PARHAM 
For the first time in forty years a Negro entered the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. He was 
appointed by Oscar De Priest of Illinois and was formerly 
a Cadet Major in the R. O. T. C. 


what cynical toward what his preachers tell him . . . he 
is beginning to chafe under the patronage of pater- 
nalistic whites . - . he has begun a serious but en- 
thusiastic study of Negro history and . . . he is less 
distrustful of and bears less prejudice toward whites.” 


AGRICULTURE 

HE farm relief measure, enacted by the special session 

of Congress, just recessed, is not expected to prove 
beneficial to the 949,889 Negro farmers in the United 
States. “The federal farm board created will lend funds 
to agricultural co-operative organizations and commodity 
stabilization corporations out of a revolving fund of $500.- 
000,000 to buy and sell agricultural commodities to prevent 
price fluctuations and price depressions due to surpluses.” 
Although 25 years ago. the late Booker T. Washington 
urged Negro farmers to organize; and through his interest 
a publication known as “The Negro Farmer” was started 
and operated for more than three years, there is but one 
Negro agricultural organization in the country. The Flo- 
rida Co-operative Marketing System was organized in 1917 
in Gadsden County Farmers under the supervision and 
management of A. A. Turner, State Supervisor Negro Ex- 
tension Work in Florida. 

It was Mr. Turner’s original idea of helping the farmers 
solve their Economic Problems in 1917 which started other 
counties to action along the same lines and led to a chain 
of ten chartered Farmers Co-operative Association in Flor- 
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ida, some with and some without capital stock. Each of 
the associations is owned and controlled by Negroes. They 
buy and sell Farm Supplies and packing houses and super- 
vise and manage every phase of their work and business 
from planting, cultivating, grading, packing and selling to 
the clerical and office end, thus permitting growers to 
handle their entire business from start to finish under 
race leadership. 


THE NEGRO RETAILER AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
(Continued from Page 240) 


than sixty different technical and commodity studies 
and a group of miscellaneous statistical research 
publications that have value for specific linese of 
business, A list of these may be obtained in re- 
sponse to a request mailed to the Domestic Com- 
merce Division at Washington or to any Branch 
Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Negro business enterprises finally must be based 
on a sound and thorough knowledge of the elements 


17 MADISON AVENUE 


Chairman 
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of competitive business. Neither race conscious- 
ness nor race loyalty can offset these—for one may 
have an abundance of racial support and still, if 
he is without knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business organization and administration, 
he must surely fail. 


Johnson C. Smith University 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


| Faculty composed of men representing some of the 
| best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
| lecation, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two 

buildings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For further information write 


H. L. MCCROREY, President 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


The eighteenth annual report of its activities—ranging from parent-teacher meetings 
in Richmond, parks for Negroes in Louisville and Jacksonville, more jobs opened 
to colored workers in Chicago, to Boy Scouts in Baltimore; interracial meetings 
promoted North and South, endeavors to canalize the flow of Negro labor and re- 
@ search into the actual status of the race—reveals a busy, useful force. A decade hence 
its influence will be even more obvious than today. Foreign visitors realize more than 
we who are used to it the grave problem created by the existence of ten million 
second-class citizens of this Republic. That there has been so little violence in the 
course of the adjustment of relations between the two races is a tribute to both, but 
particularly, perhaps, to the darker; and the work of the Urban League is one of 


the most reassuring pledges for the future—New York Herald Tribune. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, LLOYD GARRISON, 
Treasurer 


NEW YORK CITY 


BUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 
Executive Secretary 
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